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opium, arsenic, spurge ot milk-wort, cashew-nut, hemlock,
henbane, stramonium or thorn-apple, hemp, mandrake,
venomous fungi, plantain, black-nightshade or felon-wort,
belladonna, and cantharides. To these, were added in the
Borgian Era four centuries later, the tri-sulphite of ar-
senic, orpiment, antimony, corrosive sublimate, aconite or
wolf sbane or monkshood, and perhaps white hellebore, and
black or Christmas-Rose; making two and twenty sub-
stances known to be venomous.
Undoubtedly, much damage might be done with tliis
arsenal of venoms: but only in the event of the existence
of the will to use them, and of the knowledge of the method
of their exhibition.
Undoubtedly, there was the will. The fact that Ma-
donna Caterina Sforza Riario (author of a wonderful
collection of recipes, domestic and medicinal, a good house-
wife as well as witch and warrior,) was said to have
attempted the envenoming of the Pope's Holiness, as de-
scribed in Book II, speaks for the fact that venom was
feared, and therefore likely to be used. Governments ex-
perimented with venoms: for what purpose, who can tell?
M. Lamanshy published an interesting document dated
1432, which he found in the Venetian Secret Archives.1
"Trial has been made, on three porcine animals, of certain
venoms, found in the chancery, sent very long ago from
Vicenza, which have been proved not to be good."
Undoubtedly, there was the will Undoubtedly, also,
there was not the ability.
\
Strange and paradoxical though it may seem to be,
alchymical knowledge, alchymical art, was in a lower con-
dition during the years succeeding the Renascence of
i"Fuit facta proba, in tribus animalibus porcinis, de aliquibus
venenis, repertis in cancelleria missis pemtea a Vincencm, qua
reperta sunt non esse bona." (Secrets de ITBtat de Vemse, Peters-
burg, 1884, p. 6.)